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Douglas Committee Reports on Ethical Standards in Government 


“No group in society is in a position to point the finger 
of scorn at others,” says a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare in the course of 
its report, Ethical Standards in Government. The report 
was signed by Senators Paul H. Douglas, IIl., chairman ; 
Matthew M. Neely, W. Va.; Hubert H. Humphrey, 
Minn. ; George D. Aiken, Vt.; Wayne Morse, Ore. 

The subcommittee recommends a number of measures, 
and the entire committee has approved S.J.Res. 107, intro- 
duced by J. William Fulbright, Ark., and others, which 
would establish a Commission on Ethics in Government 
for the purpose of making thorough studies over a period 
of two years. 

The members of the subcommittee speak not “‘as moral 
judges or as moral leaders, but rather as men charged 
with political responsibility who report upon an important 
though obscure part of the foundation of the state.” 

“The problem of ethical and moral standards is one 
which thoughtful men approach with both reluctance and 
humility. Every man is aware, though others may not be, 
of his own failures to live up to the standards which he 
feels are proper. Although some of his failures seem un- 
avoidable, his compromise with the ideal breeds a dissat- 
isfaction that makes the very subject unpleasant, and em- 
barrasses him in talking about the conduct of others.” 


Politics and Morals 


“Ethics and politics are not strangers despite the popu- 
lar dogma to the contrary. They are blood brothers and 
have always been so. . . . Those who have thought deeply 
have realized that ideas about what is good, about duty, 
about the essential moral nature of the universe, and ideas 
about the state lead one into the other. 

“Any impression that politics can properly be conceived 
of as simply a ‘system of power,’ is both naive and wrong. 
Politics is also a system of obligations and a system of 
values. It is, of course, obvious that not all the ideas 
held by a person or by a nation are logically consistent. 
Both the wits and the philosophers keep reminding us of 
this fact. But it is also true that the vital stability of a 
nation, like that of a man, depends upon achieving at least 
a minimum of reality and consistency in the basic beliefs 
by which it lives. If this is not the case, the individual be- 
comes insane and the state disintegrates. . . . 


Public Morals and Morals of the Public 


“Ethics in government is a subject with almost endless 
ramifications. The standards of conduct of the legislative. 
executive, and judicial branches of government are inter- 


woven. The standards of conduct of all these public serv- 
ants also are interwoven with those of all who actively 
take part in public affairs, and of all who do business with 
the government. The morals of official conduct may be dis- 
tinguished, but certainly not separated, from public morals 
generally. The moral standards of the country, indeed, 
provide the ethical environment which in turn conditions 
the standards of behavior of public officials. Low stand- 
ards in the conduct of public affairs are a symptom of 
low standards in the country generally... . 

“But that is only half of the story. The relationship 
is not slavish, and there is a two-way action. The conduct 
of public officials is also a powerful example influencing 
the general public toward higher or lower standards. 

“Confucius, who was himself a high official, long ago 
pointed out that the example which the governor of a 
province set was indeed far more important than his offi- 
cial acts. And what was true of the simple agricultural 
society of China centuries before the Christian era is even 
more true in our own more complex world today. The 
standards of the public will be raised if leaders in public 
life practice vigorous integrity. They will be lowered if 
these leaders are lax in their personal or official behavior. 

“This reciprocal relationship between the ethics of the 
public and ethics of public representatives was repeatedly 
emphasized in the testimony presented to the subcommit- 
tee. The nation’s debt to the churches, the schools, and the 
homes, the great moral teachers, is clearly recognized. The 
morality of the state is only partly subject to its own con- 
trol. The responsibility of religious and educational insti- 
tutions and of parents is enormous.” 


Six Recommendations 


The subcommittee recommends : 

1. A Commission on Ethics, to consist of 15 persons, 
of whom nine shall be “from private life,” four from 
among members of Congress, and two from among gov- 
ernment employes. The Commission would have two pur- 
poses: (1) To study and report on the moral standards 
of officers and employes of the United States; (2) To 
recommend measures for improving the moral standards 
of official conduct. The Commission should have an em- 
ployed staff. It should complete its work in two years. 

2. Amendment of the Administrative Procedure Act, 
to provide that the following practices, among others, 
would be improper and “grounds for summary dismissal 
from the federal service” : 

“(a) Engaging in any personal business transaction 
or private arrangement for personal profit which accrues 
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from or is based upon the official position, authority, or 
confidential information of the official or employe. 

“(b) Accepting any valuable gift, favor, or service di- 
rectly or indirectly from any person or organization with 
which the official or employe transacts business for the 
government. 

“(c) Discussing future employment outside the gov- 
ernment with a person or organization with which there 
is pending official business. 


“(d) Divulging valuable commercial or economic in- 
formation of a confidential character to unauthorized per- 
sons or releasing such information in advance of its au- 
thorized release date. 


“(e) Becoming unduly involved, for example, through 
frequent luncheons, dinners, parties, or other expensive 
social engagements with persons outside the government 
with whom they do official business.” 

3. Mandatory disclosure of income, assets and finan- 
cial transactions. This would be required of all members 
of Congress, of all executive officers above certain ranks, 
and of the principal officers of national political parties. 
Disclosures would be made annually on forms to be filed 
with the Comptroller General. 


4. Changes in criminal law. “The laws governing con- 
flicts of interest and bribery should be amended to correct 
inconsistencies, close loopholes, and extend their cover- 
age.” 

5. A Citizens’ Organization. “Congress should encour- 
age private citizens to establish a nonpartisan, national 
citizens’ organization to formulate suggestions and sup- 
port affirmative programs for the improvement of govern- 
ment service. The successes of many reforms in local 
and national government stem from the activity of well- 
organized citizens’ groups. To win public understanding 
of the recommendations of a Commission on Ethics and to 
serve as an effective watchdog over the administration of 
approved measures, such a national organization can be a 
most effective force.” 


6. Further study of many other proposals. These in- 
clude many matters to which the subcommittee could not 
give attention. Among these are: (a) The establishment 
of a “court of ethics” to hear complaints, to make investi- 
gations, and to make public reports. (b) Revision of the 
statutes governing corrupt practices in elections and lobby- 
ing. (c) “Assertion of the rule of fair play in debates on 
the floor of the House and Senate. Administrative offi- 
cials attacked on the floor of either House should, under 
the rules, have protection equal to that afforded members 
of the House; and agency heads who are subject to per- 
sonal attack on the floor should be given an opportunity 
to make an immediate or early reply in the same forum. 
Private citizens who are similarly attacked should have 
the right to reply at moderate length in the Congressional 
Record.” (d) “The principle of fair procedures is as im- 
perative in the legislative as in the administrative and 
judicial processes. The standing rules of the Senate and 
House of Representatives should provide for fair pro- 
cedure in the investigating activities of committees.” 


Characteristics of American Life 


Under this head the subcommittee put into the form of 
questions some of the testimony heard. The searching 
questions would make excellent material for a church semi- 
nar. The text of the section follows: 


“Witnesses called attention to other characteristics of 
American life which have a bearing upon ethical stand- 


ards in public affairs and these views may be presented 
in the form of questions: 


“(1) Is there a secular trend in America which cre- 
ates a new moral problem? Have the churches declined 
as a training ground for moral conduct? If such a trend 
exists and should continue, what will be the consequences? 

“(2) Do people have an overweening desire for wide 
social approval which makes them less independent in 
their judgments, less loyal to ancient values, and more in- 
clined to go along with the sentiment or the practice of 
the moment ? 

(3) Are Americans as citizens and voters prone to be 
undiscriminating in their thinking? Do they lack the 
skepticism to reserve judgment until evidence is presented? 
Do they tend to lump together whole categories of people 
or situations without discriminating as to significant dif- 
ferences? If these traits of a politically immature people 
should be found to exist, would they indicate some degree 
of gullibility as to reckless charges, smear tactics, and 
emotionalism generally? Would they not raise some ques- 
tion as to the American capacity to deal realistically with 
complex issues and to avoid beguiling panaceas or wishful 
thinking ? 

“(4) Is there a dominantly emotional outlook on pub- 
lic affairs and politics that leads to inconsistent attitudes 
and violent changes in opinion? Witnesses called attention 
to the extent of nonvoting and to a general apathy in re- 
gard to politics interrupted at times by intense interest 
and feverish reform. In the abstract, the public service 
is stereotyped in popular opinion as both lazily bureau- 
cratic and unduly zealous, although these general stereo- 
types are contradicted by quite favorable reactions to 
many public servants when considered as individuals, 
namely, school teachers, postmen, county agents, etc. 
Moods of optimism and pessimism come in rapid succes- 
sion. Fears of scarcity are not quieted before fears of 
surplus appear. A sanguine mood in regard to interna- 
tional affairs gives way quickly to the fear of total war. 
Fluctuations in popular feeling seem to be much greater 
than can be explained by changes in the facts. 

“(5) Is there a general ignorance of the basic ethical 
and political ideas upon which American institutions were 
founded? Are Americans unaware of the ideas and prin- 
ciples which really control them today? If such ignorance 
exists, how does it affect capacity to deal with present-day 
problems of public affairs? 

“The subcommittee comes to no conclusion on these 
points, but the seriousness with which they are raised by 
wise and experienced men does indicate that they are 
questions of significance for which answers should be 
sought by a thorough inquiry.” 


Bills Proposed 


The subcommittee prints the text of four bills recom- 
mended, and two memoranda on suggested measures. 
Since Congress had no time to act on these, they are not 
noted here in detail. In the legislative number of INFor- 
MATION SERVICE to be published after Congress recon- 
venes, the course of the recommended measures will be re- 
ported. 


Dr. Morrison Prophesies 


Charles Clayton Morrison, for many years editor of 
The Christian Century, gave the William Henry Hoover 
Lectures at the University of Chicago, October 29-31. 
They bristle with controversial thrusts and will no doubt 
Occasion much discussion. 
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Hailing the ecumenical movement as “the most arrest- 
ing and significant development in contemporary Christi- 
anity,”” Dr. Morrison assailed contemporary denomination- 
alism as a bane of which American Christians are becom- 
ing belatedly aware: “So many religious denominations 
are found here that the religious scene in the United 
States can be fittingly characterized as an ‘ecclesiastical 
zoo, in which all sorts of strange specimens of religious 
wild life are exhibited in their own separate sectarian cages. 
But now the Christian people here are becoming aware of 
the scandal of their sectarian divisions and are finding 
ways of cooperating in a fellowship that extends across 
their dividing lines.” 

The issues, Dr. Morrison declared, which occasioned 
these sectarian divisions “have largely lost their vitality 
in an age of greater enlightment, of less brittle temper, 
and of a more tolerant and flexible feeling for coopera- 
tion, fellowship and unity.” It is now coming to be re- 
alized that “only the whole church, acting as a united 
whole, can bear witness to the whole gospel. The world 
will not believe the gospel which our sectarian churches 
proclaim.” The persistence of denominationalism “in the 
kind of world our world has come to be, will surely for- 
feit for Protestantism its long-held ascendant position in 
American society and leave the field to other religious 
forces or to secularism.” 

In a series of specific charges, the lecturer indicted 
denominationalism as “scandalously wasteful” ; a “shame- 
ful embarrassment” to missionary expansion ; an obstacle 
to discharge of the responsibility laid on the church by 
the “social gospel”—no apology offered for using the 
term; making Protestantism “limp and vulnerable in the 
presence of a formidable and united Roman Catholicism” ; 
an obstruction to the “free flow of Christian thought” 
that “provincializes Protestant mentality”; a breeder of 
“subtle and corrosive moral insincerity” ; and as narrow- 
ing outlook and repressing that spiritual inspiration which 
is the “birthright” of the church. 

Dr. Morrison’s indictment of denominationalism—not 
of Protestantism, he insists—is radical indeed. “It re- 
ceives new members by the sacrament of baptism, cele- 
brates the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, ordains its 
own ministers, carries on its own missionary work, edu- 
cates its youth, constructs its liturgy, and determines its 
own creed or ideology—all this it does as a corporate body, 
ecclesiastically separate from all other Christians. . . 
The denominational system thus robs the true church of 
those organs and functions which deprive the true church 
of its empirical existence and reduces it to impotent in- 
visibility.” 

In other words, a denominational local church is here 
regarded as a contradiction in terms. “In its true Chris- 
tian character, a local church is the ecumenical church 
manifested in a particular locality. The denominational 
system is a denial of this conception. The denomination 
is an interloper between the ecumenical church and the 
local or parish church.” What Dr. Morrison objects to is 
“the churchism of the denomination.” 


Dr. Morrison surmises that when the united church 
appears it will not be called “Protestant”: “I share with 
many others the hope that its historical genius will find a 
new name for it, an ecumenical name, answering to its 
long hidden ecumenical character and the ecumenical in- 
tention by which the Reformation was motivated. ... Our 
generation can so act that a new Protestantism will 
emerge from our anarchic sectarianism worthy of the title 
which we may well believe our Lord himself would con- 
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fer upon it, namely, the Ecumenical Church of Christ.” 
And What of the ‘Social Ideals’’? 

In the same challenging mood Dr. Morrison wrote his 
“Thought for the Month” in the current issue of The 
Pulpit, the full text of which follows :* 

“Has not the time come for the churches to re-examine 
their social ideals? Great changes have taken place since 
those ideals were first formulated a generation ago. Yet 
the churches follow a social action leadership which thinks 
in essentially the same patterns that were formed when 
the ‘social gospel’ first touched the conscience of Ameri- 
can Protestanism. In that period, we could think of no 
cure for the evils incident to the free enterprise system 
except a system of government administration. The 
U.S.A. has now moved far in that direction and many 
believe the goal of this trend will be a socialist society. 
Is socialism a Christian ideal? In that period, also, the 
churches gave their ardent support to the developing labor 
union movement. Today, the union has become the most 
powerful bloc in our democracy and, under its autocratic 
leaders, wields its power in a manner that suggests an ul- 
timate dictatorship of the proletariat. Internationally, the 
churches have been at the front in supporting the League 
of Nations, the outlawry of war, the United Nations and 
world government. Has the experience with these ideal- 
istic undertakings brought the expected assurance that, in 
a crisis, the nations would subordinate their national in- 
terest to their plighted support of collective security? 
Again, the churches have always cherished the early ideal 
of America as an asylum for the peoples of Europe. As 
the result of this immigration idealism, we now have a 
heterogeneous population existing in huge colonial blocs, 
inviting political demagoguery, and creating for demo- 
cratic government the most difficult situation confronted 
by democracy anywhere in the world. Were the churches 
under any ethical obligation to add thousands of displaced 
persons to the list of immigrants? These and many ques- 
tions from other fields legitimately arise concerning our 
social ideals. Is it not time to give them a searching re- 
examination ?” 


Television of Religious Services 


Until recently religious programs on television have 
been chiefly presentations from the studios. On October 
7, Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, presiding bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church and president of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches preached at the first service 
from a church carried by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany with the cooperation of the Council’s Department 
of Broadcasting and Films. (NBC will also carry Roman 
Catholic and Jewish services.) Jack Gould, radio editor 
for the New York Times, made this the occasion for a 
discussion of the whole subject of “Religion on Video” 
in his column for October 13. 

He notes that after the service on October 7 Bishop 
Sherrill predicted that “television could be the means of 
bringing back thousands of people who have been lost to 
the church. Cardinal Spellman also is understood to share 
the view that television . . . can convey vital spiritual 
values to untold millions. And Jewish leaders are no less 
alert to the potentialities of the video medium.” 

Mr. Gould comments that religious television is “a 
genuine interlude of beauty and inspiration in the other- 
wise rather hectic week of video. . . . In the scenes of the 


1 Reprinted by permission of The Pulpit from the issue of No- 
vember, 1951. 
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choirs, in the close-ups of the clergy and distant views 
down the aisles, the sheer composition of the pictures 
themselves carried a message of reverence and faith.” 
Television must not be content with performing “the 
admirably constructive purpose of explaining the rituals 
of the different faiths. ... What could be one of televi- 
sion’s finest contributions would be to let its large audi- 
ence have the benefit of the wisdom and experience not 
just of a local pastor but of the outstanding clergy across 
the land. . . . Sermons heard alternately from New Eng- 
land, the deep South, the Midwest and the Pacific Coast 
would be constantly refreshing in viewpoint and approach. 


“There could be no greater mistake than to confine 
religious television to the large metropolitan centers and 
their nationally known cathedrals or synagogues.” Equal- 
ly valuable programs may be found “in the village or 
suburban edifice where the minister knows his parishion- 
ers by their first names and the human element in re- 
ligion is perhaps more readily apparent.” The churches 
themselves may benefit. “A minister who appears on tele- 
vision . . . has increased incentive to rise to the full op- 
portunities of his office... . Television can give the church 
and the individual a chance to take stock, with the likeli- 
hood of advantage to both.” 


Religion in American Life 


November, as most church people probably know, is 
designated as “Religion in American Life” month. This 
year, for the first time, the Advertising Council, the pub- 
lic service organization of the advertising industry, will 
put mass media of all types available to religious institu- 
tions for this campaign. National advertising to urge 
church attendance and support will make intensive use 
during the month of press, radio, television, highway bill- 
boards, and bus cards. 


The program, which is national and non-sectarian, was 
inaugurated in 1949. It is an outgrowth of the United 
Stewardship Canvass, in which local churches and syna- 
gogues conduct simultaneously their independent fund- 
raising drives. The purpose is to stress the importance 
of spiritual values in personal and community life. The 
program is sponsored by a National Laymen’s Committee 
representative of the three major faiths. Charles E. Wil- 
son, Director, Office of National Defense, is chairman. 
Its objectives are stated: “To emphasize the importance 
of all religious institutions as the foundation of American 
life and to urge all Americans to attend and support the 
church or synagogue of their individual choice.”’ Individ- 
uals are urged to “take some one to church with you— 
You'll both be richer for it!’ It is supported by twenty 
national religious bodies. The broad fundamental appeal! 
of the Religion in American Life program can be adapted 
to intensify all the religious activities of a community. 

In 1950 more than 2,000 communities carried on local 
campaigns in connection with the national program. It is 
expected that there will be many more this year. Churches 
and synagogues are joining in united action to focus local 
attention on the indispensable values of religion. Roman 
Catholic churches participate in the program in many com- 
munities. 

Program activities are directed by an administrative 
committee headed by Dr. Karl M. Quimby, secretary of 
the Methodist Board of Missions. Earle B. Pleasant is 
national director, with headquarters at 289 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Ohio Church Council on Freedom of Speech 


A feature of the widely publicized conflict over aca- 
demic freedom on the Ohio State University campus is 
a forthright declaration on freedom of speech by the Ohio 
Council of Churches. The text follows: 

‘“‘We are strongly opposed to any attempt to throttle 
freedom of speech, whether it be done in the name of 
either patriotism or religion, The important consideration 
is not whether an alleged doctrine or speaker is ‘right’ 
or ‘left’ or ‘safe and sound.’ The important thing is 
whether they voice the truth, and truth is too broad to 
be contained with a single point of view cr to be intrusted 
to one person. We can arrive at truth only as every parti- 
san, however radical, has his chance for self-expression. 
This is not only historic Americanism, this is following 
in the footsteps of Him who said, ‘Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.’ We do not be- 
lieve that any doctrine will prevail against the truth. We 
do not fear any encounter with contemporary ‘isms,’ so 
long as the reason and conscience of the American people 
are allowed to have free exercise. Hence, we deplore 
gag rules, smear campaigns, and character assassinations.” 


Protestant-Catholic Cooperation 


Ecumenical Press Service announces that at the General 
Assembly of the Bavarian Association of Catholic Clergy 
on September 27, it was announced that an agreement had 
been concluded between the Association and the Union of 
Evangelical Pastors, with a view to encouraging peaceful 
relations and paving the way for cooperation. 

By the terms of this agreement, both bodies are to keep 
each other informed regarding attacks on the clergy in 
publications of various kinds, notably in the press. 

A Roman Catholic weekly published in Dusseldorf asked 
its readers some time ago to contribute gifts toward re- 
pairing the damage to the Protestant retreat center of 
Hasensprungmuhle, near Leichlingen, in the Rhineland, 
which was severely damaged by storm. The Evangelical 
Relief Organization in the Rhineland has now been in- 
formed that a considerable sum of money and a number 
of donations in kind have been sent in, and are at the 
organization’s disposal. 


Handbook of Denominations 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press has published a Handbook 
of Denominations, compiled by Frank S. Mead, contain- 
ing documentary information about 255 denominations 
(New York, 1951, $2.75). A brief history of each de- 
nomination — its origin, its American beginnings, its 
leaders, is followed by a concise statement of the doc- 
trines, with particular emphasis on distinguishing charac- 
teristics. There is an explanation of the organization and 
government of each denomination with statistical reports 
on membership and on educational, missionary and philan- 
thropic activities. Dr. Mead has used such sources as the 
U. S. Bureau of Census reports on religious bodies and 
the Yearbook of American Churches issued by the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. 

The denominations are grouped by “doctrinal simi- 
larities.” The book is indexed for all references to each 
denomination and for references to important leaders, 
places, publications, etc. A glossary gives the meaning of 
unusual terms and of terms peculiar to certain denomina- 
tions. 


Printed in U.S.A. 333 
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